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and sometimes fatal results. It took The Times years to re-
cover from the effects of the publication of the Piggott
forgeries and the Parnell commission, and on this occasion
Lord Northcliflfe made the one great mistake of his life. He
considered that the proposed soap trust was a conspiracy
against the public interest, and believed that he could prove
it. In short, he felt himself justified by the information before
him in fighting and attempting to smash the amalgamation
with all the strength of his mighty association of newspapers.
But, as The Times pointed out in a leading article after
the trial, he himself had an obvious interest in the matter,
as the amalgamation of the soap companies would eliminate
a great deal of competitive advertising. In October 1906
he sent a letter to Mr. Lever assuring him of personal
friendliness, but soon afterwards opened fire in his news-
papers with a deliberate and prolonged attack upon Mr,
Lever and his proposed soap trust, which continued through
October, November, and December of that year. First
and foremost, the Daily Mail seized on the fact that the
threepenny tablet of Messrs. Lever Brothers' soap, whichhad
weighed i lb. before, now weighed only 15 oz., as evid-
ence of a general conspiracy to exploit the public. The
Daily Mail argued that, although the retailers might have
had notice of the change, the information never reached the
consuming public. But this was only one phase in an attack
which covered a very wide field ; the attacks had a disastrous
result both on the sale of the Lever soap, and on the value
of their shares, and Mr. Lever was compelled to protect
his goodwill, which had cost him millions to build up. The
proposed amalgamation had to be abandoned, and Messrs.
Lever Brothers were compelled to go back to the i-lb.
tablet of soap for threepence. Meanwhile the Daily Mail
vaunted and gloried in the havoc which their campaign
had inflicted in the soap world.
As in the Cadbury case, the suit was tried in the plaintiffs'
own citadel at Liverpool, but with very different results,
Rufus Isaacs had done his best to remove the trial to another
venue, and had failed. Perhaps he was afraid of 3,500 of the
best-treated workpeople in the world at Port Sunlight, who